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Archenholtz, who was among the victors, tells the
astounding tale of how

" this army, spent with bloody toil and girt by mighty
hosts, must press on without rest and without delay, and
yet must bear with it every gun and man that had been
taken and all the wounded as well. These last were
packed into meal-wagons and bread-wagons, into car-
riages and carts, no matter whose they might be. Even
the King gave up his. King and generals gave up their
led horses to carry the wounded who could ride. The
empty meal-wagons were broken up and their horses
harnessed to the captured guns. Every horseman and
driver must take with him one of the enemy's muskets.
Nothing was left behind, not a single wounded man,
Prussian or Austrian, and at nine o'clock, four hours
after the end of the battle, the army with its enormous
load was in full march."

Twelve good miles were covered that day under
the August sun. Frederick was still between two
armies, each larger than his own. Neither Russians
nor Austrians, however, dared attack him and he
joined Prince Henry at Breslau without another
'stroke of sword.

Of his brother Henry, Frederick said at a later
date, " There is but one of us that never made a
mistake in war." But the King continually rejected
his counsel, though the event proved it to have
been wise, and his relations with the Prince often
became strained. A brilliant strategist, Henry
wished to husband Prussian powder and Prussian
blood by manoeuvring more and fighting less. The
victor of Leuthen, on the other hand, was ready to
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